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Seale of Commission Charges on 
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STAMPS PURCHASED. We are de- 
sirous of purchasing to any amount collections, 
or important lots, of all kinds of stamps, ol« 
and modern. Submit, stating price required, 

and an immediate reply will be given.— 
a & KAY, Ltd., 170, Strand, London, 
W a7 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 

Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Kye, Lon- 
don, S.E.22. 
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GENERAL INDEXES. 


HE following GENERAL INDEXES are 
now available :— 

FIRST SERIES (1849-1855), 

bound cloth. Price 30/-. 

SIXTH SERIES (1880-1885), SEVENTH 

SERIES (1885-1891), EIGHTH SERIES (1892- 

1897), NINTH SERIES (1898-1903), TENTH 

SERIES (1904-1909), in paper covers. Price 18/- 

each’; postage, 

ELEVENTH SERIES (1910-1915). — Bound 

cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 

TWELFTH SERIES = (1916-1923) — Bound 

cloth. Price 21/-; postage 


second-hand, 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, Ltd., 


Booksellers, 83, High Street, 
Marylebone, London, W.1. 


New Catalogues. 
Post Free on Application. 
Vo. 499. BIRDS. 
. 500. ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, from 
15th Century to the present. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
NEAR EAST & EGYPT. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
OF MISCELLANEOUS LIT- 
ERATURE, 

ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

AUSTRALASIA. 














SHAKESPEARE, 
and other early Dramatists. 


Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS. 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London. W 























For Sale.—Notes and Queries. 
E FIFTH, SIXTH and SEVENTH SERIES, 
36 bound volumes (1874 to 1879). Would be 
sold separately. — Offers to A.H., Box 193, 
. ay Q., 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
ucks. 
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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (‘l'elephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 


sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters | L 
| the Doncaster races of 1825 by an American 


| Major named Glassell. 


for the Editor to the London Office. 





Memorabilia. 


[§ the March number of Literis, which we 
h 


polis, Minn., U.S.A., reviewing Otto Kern’s 
‘Die Religion der Griechen,’ vol. i. com- 
ments on Kern’s convincing demonstration 
that Zeus took the place of a proto-Hellenic 
mountain divinity, and that Athene was born 


from the mountain-top, later identified with 
the head of Zeus—‘‘ a truly admirable solu- | 
tion of one of the most puzzling of mytho- | 


logical puzzles.”’ 


given to a continuation of the interesting 


Byrd letters, one of which was written on wall-figures? 


Aug. 26, 1731, from Westover, to Major 
William Mayo in Goochland, and, in part, 
runs as follows: ‘‘ But which way soever you 
direct your course, I hope you won’t forget to 
look out sharp for... and if vou find any, I 
depend upon your Justice that you will let 
me come in for a share in requital of discover- 
ing it to you. I shall want a pretty large 
quantity to make all the Tryals I propose, for 
which 1 depend upon you. The places where 
you may hope to find most of it are, the North 
sides of Mountains and very high hills, that 
are shaded with Trees. The season is from 
the tenth of September, til the middle of 
October, in which interval you will easyest 
discover it by the scarlet seeds. You will 
perform your promise in telling to no mortal, 
by which you will approve your veracity very 
much to’’ ete. There is no note explaining 
what this mysterious plant might be. 

The diary of John Early, Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, which is 
continued, gives us, as usual, several quaint 
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| details. 
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Thus, going to a new meeting-house, 
where ‘‘ we had a tender and a great time,”’ 
he gives it the name of Sardis because there 


‘ 


| had been a few homes in the neighbourhood 
| ‘“ who had not defiled their 


garments.”’ 
Commenting on two young women afraid to 


| face the opposition of their friends, he ex- 


claims, ‘‘Oh how many make the Devil a 
civil compliment of their souls.’’ More than 
once he describes his hearers as a ‘“‘ clever 
congregation ’—‘‘ a clever congregation and 
one of old Satan’s agents among them ”’ is one 
of the ways he puts it. 

Those of our correspondents who are inter- 
ested in racing may like to note an account of 


N The Times of May 21 appears a letter 
from Mr. Charles K. Bolton, President 


| of the Society for the Preservation of New 


| 
| England Antiquities (Boston, U.S.A.), on the 
ave just received—-a very good number— | . t) a sg: ) 


Dr, Alexander Haggerty Krappe, of Minnea- | 


subject of ‘ Effigies as Portraits.’ ‘‘ A day 
or two ago,” he says, “ at the Parish Church 
of St. Uny Lelant, Cornwall, I studied with 
great interest two long slate slabs on which 
were cut effigies of members of the ancient 
families of Praed and Pawley. I asked if 
they had been photographed and was told that 
someone once tried to do so. Where can you 
go in England and not see portrait mem- 
orials? These effigies may have slight worth 


| as sculpture, but as portraits they are invalu- 
[% the Virginia Magazine of History and | able records of the race. 
Biography for April, the first place is} 


What is being done 
to send expert photographers from parish to 
parish to photograph and catalogue these 
I have seen them in Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Lancashire, and elsewhere. Have 
they been listed for the use of antiquaries and 
genealogists?*’ This raises the interesting 


| question of medieval portraiture on mem- 


orials. Though, as portraits of individuals, 


| effigies require scrutiny, they remain, in any 


case, valuable as pourtraying the types of 
the time. 
WE noted one or two small points of interest 
in L’Intermédiare for Apr. 10. A cor- 
respondent enquires about the use of blue in 
sacerdotal vestments in France, in what 
churches or chapels it is enjoined or permitted 
and on what occasions. The query is limited 
to France, but there may be something to be 
said of blue as a liturgical colour in general. 
—Another correspondent has a query about 
the dashing motto of the Nice Infantry (1691- 
1762); this was ‘‘ Vingt hommes contre un 
escadron !’’—In an answer to a query about 
the death of the Prince Imperial, it is re- 
called that the Prince was riding a horse 
called Fate. 
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THE Italian Mail of May 19 reports the first | 

game of Rugby football played in Rome. | 
This was at the Stadium on the previous Sun- | 
day (May 13), and in the presence of 20,000 | 
spectators described as enthusiastic. Rome 
and Brescia were the antagonists, and Rome 
won by 17 to nil. It would seem that the | 
unexpectedly vigorous welcome given by the | 
Roman crowd to the new entertainment was 
the most remarkable point about it all, but 
the team, in spite of want of experience, are | 
thought to have shown aptitude. 

A chatty article in the Italian Mail about | 
trips to the cities of Italy takes us to 
Pisa, and tells the story of Galileo and the 
four priests to whom, from the Leaning | 
Tower, he demonstrated the law of falling 
bodies. The writer says that of the two 
priests whom he left on the ground below the | 
tower, and who saw the leaden ball and the 
clay ball, which he had thrown at the same 
moment from a window, strike the ground | 
together, one declared that he had seen the 
Devil push down the clay ball that it might 
not be left behind. We rather wondered 
whether there was any authority for imputing | 
this particular assertion to one of the priests, 
or whether the Jegend-maker (some way behind 
the writer in the Mail) might not here be 
caught red-handed. The vexation of the 
Keclesiastical defenders of Aristotle. is. of 
course, not a legendary matter. 

N Monday, May 21, took place two impor- 

tant sales, of manuscripts and _ printed | 
books, of which that at Sotheby’s realised | 
£10,397, and that at Christie’s £6,597. At! 
the former was sold the second division of the | 
late Lord Northbrook’s collection of single | 
illuminated pages from medizeval MSS.—four- | 
teen specimens, among which the highest price | 
(£960) was paid for a miniature of the Cruci- 
fixion withan an initial T by a Burgundian 
artist about 1400—painted on a diaper of | 
pink, blue and gold. Another Crucifixion, | 
Italian, of about a century later. surrounded 
by other miniatures, of Saints, with an| 
Entombment below, fetched £600. Yet more | 
interesting than these was a Flemish ‘ Horae’ | 
of about 1500, written on 231 leaves of vellum, | 
and having about forty miniatures and | 
twenty-seven full-page borders. For this | 
£1,500 was paid; and the same owner received | 
£580 for an Italian ‘‘ Horae’’ with twelve) 
full-page illuminations made for the wedding | 
of a noble Florentine couple, at the begin- | 
ning of the sixteenth century. A Bourges | 
“ Horae’ of about the same date was sold for | 
£860. 
At Christie’s the outstanding lot was a! 
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First Folio Shakespeare which had descended 
to its owner from the late Dean Williams of 
Llandaff. Not without defects—e.g., it lacks 
the leaf of verses and part of the title-page— 
it was bought by Mr. Sabin for £4,000. 4 
copy of Col. Lawrence’s ‘ Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom’ was sold for £310; the four lines 
for the Caxton memorial window at St. Mar. 
garet’s, in Tennyson’s hand-writing, for £60, 
There were also two collections of holograph 
notes by Napoleon I, one put together when 
he was a young man for his history of Corsica, 
and the other written at St. Helena. The 
— was sold for £220, and the lattey fo; 
40. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





| From the Daily Journal, Saturday, May %, 


1728. 





London, May 25 

This Day the Common Council of this City 
met, and, we hear, came to the following 
Refolutions, Nemine Contradicente, viz. 

I. That a Manfion-Houfe fhould be built, 
for the Lord Mayor, for the Time being, con- 
{tantly to refide. 

II. That a Committee be appointed to find 
out a proper Place for the faid Houfe; to 
procure Plans for the fame; and to confider 
of Ways and Means to defray the Charge 
thereof; and to report the fame, with their 
Opinion, to the Court. 

The Committee chofen, are, 

ALDERMEN. 
Sir Edward Becher, Lord Mayor, Sir John 


Eyles, Bart. John Barker, Robert Alfop, 
Thomas Prefton, John Barnard, Efqs; 
COMMONERS. 
Mr. Jenkins, Myr. Thomas, Mr. Evans, 


Mr. Bridgen, Mr. Salter, Dep. Trench, Mz. 
Siffon, Mr. Tatem, Mr. Tims, Mr, Sweeting, 
Mr. Ayliffe, Mr. Davis. 

They further Refolved, That all Perfons 
who had been nominated by any precedent 
Lord Mayor, to ferve the Office of Sheriff, and 
would pay a Fine of 4001. and 20 Marks, on 
or before the 23d of June next, fhould be 
excus’d from ferving the Office of Sheriff for 
ever, except they took upon them the Office 
of Alderman. 


Yefterday the Eaft India Sale amounted 
to 939,200]. 

On Thurfday Evening the Lord Howard of 
Effingham was married Mifs Briftow, at her 
Mother’s Houfe in Mincing-Lane, by the Rev. 
My. Stringfellow, Rector of St. Dunstan’s 
in the Eaft. 
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—————— 


Notes. 


‘““sk BALE DESENA.”’ 


[s the October number of Apollo for 1925, 
Major Charles ffoulkes endeavoured to 
wlve finally the principal riddle presented by 


able record of some at least of the productions 
of the Greenwich armourers during the reigns 
of Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, | pre- 
served in the Art Library of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. He endeavoured, and with 
every evidence of success, to prove that 
“Jacobe,”’ the mysterious author of the 
majority of the drawings in the ‘Album, was 
Jacob Halder, the Almain armourer, whose 
name and status, that of hammerman at 
Greenwich, first occur in the State Papers 
Domestic of Queen Elizabeth for the year 
1559. 

“ Jacohe’s’’ identity was not, however, the 
only problem which the ‘ Almain Armourer’s 
Album’ presented. Except in a few instances, 
the prominent Elizabethans, whose armours 
are depicted in this MS., have been satisfac- 
torily identified. The most important of 


appears as ‘‘S* Bale Desena.’’ over_ the 
armour in the last drawing in the MS. When 


Lord Dillon, at a meeting of the Archeeolog- 
ical Institute on Feb. 6, 1895, first introduced 
this MS, to the notice of armour lovers, he 
had only the following meagre observation to 
make upon this individual*: ‘Sir Bale 
Desena has not yet been identified, but a 
family of that name was seated at Liége.” 
In the notes to his subsequently published 
‘An Almain Armourer’s Album,’ Lord Dillon 
failed to carry the matter any further, and 


either to establish this partial identification 
or to rebut it. Major ffoulkes in ‘The 


appear in the MS., without comment. The 
late Sir Guy Laking, and his editor, Mr. 


Cripps-Day, the most recent students of the 
MS. and its problems, though they devoted 
much thought and care to their analysis of 
this document, left ‘‘S™ Bale Desena” 
severely alone. t 





* Archeological Journal, vol. lii. (1895), p. 114. 
+ ‘The Armourer and his Craft,’ pp. 144 and 


De 
t Record, vol. iv. p. 17. 





ee 
Literary and Historica] 
| 


the ‘Almain Armourer’s Album,’ that invalu- | 


these exceptions is the individual whose name | 


later writers have not thought it worth while | 


Armourer and his Craft.’ printed a list of | 
namest+ of the owners of the armours as they | 


The Viscount Dillon’s statement that ‘‘a 
family of that name was seated at Liége’’ 
does not call for serious consideration until 
all the possibilities of identifying this indiv- 
idual with some figure, not of necessity an 
Englishman, at the Court of Queen Elizabeth, 
have been explored without result. But it 
may be pertinent to mention that the writer 
has searched in vain for any family, whose 
name bears even the vaguest resemblance to 
“ Desena’’ in Liége or elsewhere. 

The armour of ‘‘ St Bale Desena ’’ belongs 
to a group of field-armours, which there is 
good reason to believe were built in or about 
1595-1596. The owners of the other harnesses 
in this group were Sir Henry Lee, William. 
Lord Compton,* Mr, James Scudamore, 
knighted in July, 1596, and Thomas Sackville, 
Lord Buckhurst; and it must certainly be 
among their contemporaries and possibly even 
among their associates that ‘‘St Bale Des2na ”’ 
must be sought. At first sight it would <eem 
possible that the circumstances, which resulted 
in the close association of these names in 
| 1595-1596, might afford a clue to the identity 
of this mysterious individual. Three of these 
armours were undoubtedly built in prepara- 


tion for the Earl of Essex’s expedition to 
Cadiz in 1596, in which Lee, Compton and 
Scudamore either expected to take part or 


actually did so. But nowhere in the lists of 
English or foreign gentlemen, who partici- 
pated in this venture, does any name appear 
that bears the least resemblance to ‘‘ Bale 
Desena.’’? For a solution of the problem we 
must therefore seek elsewhere, 

The name, ‘‘ St Bale Desena,’’ corrupted as 
it certainly is, suggests an Italian or Spanish 
original. When both the awful mutilation 
to which all foreign names were subjected in 
popular speech during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and the extreme laxity 
of the rules of spelling at the period are 
remembered the most that can be hoped for 
is that the body of the original name is pre- 
served in “‘ Bale Desena.’’ It may be ex- 
pected that, as is usually the case, the cor- 
ruption has been confined to the initial letters 
only. Phonetically 6, d, p, g, and v are 
| easily interchanged and the replacement of 
any one of these consonant sounds by another 
of them is peculiarly liable to have taken 
place in a foreign name. The only substitu- 
tion of sounds which gives any satisfaction, 


* Dillon, Arch. Journ., vol. lii. p. 114, 


and 
( ; : 
| ‘Almain Armourer’s Album and = Laking 


| (Record, vol. iv., p. 64) mistakenly describe 
““My Lord Cumpton ” as Henry, Lord Comp- 
ton (d. 1589). 
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in that it produces a recognisable patronymic, 
ae « > 
changes ‘‘ Bale Desena’”’ into “ Pale Vesena,”’ 











considerable bitterness not only at the time 
but for long afterwards. It is not unlikely 


the name of Elizabeth’s Italian architect and | that his was one of the portraits objected to, 
political agent, Sir Horatio Palavesené. His | for the history of those fateful days enshrines 
proper cognomen, so brutally mangled by con- | 


temporary English tongues, was Palavicino. 
Horatio Palavicino was born apparently in 
1532 and came to England during the reign 


} 
H 
} 
| 
| 


of Queen Mary. He was granted papers of | 


denization in 1585/6, and was knighted by 


Elizabeth in 1587. Early in 1588 he was in | 


Germany; but Hakluyt records his name 
among those of the ‘‘many Knights and 


| 
| 


no incident which could possibly justify the 
appearance of Palavicino’s picture in this 
gallery of immortals, 

Horace Walpole’s contention that Pala- 
vicino was an arras painter is not taken 
seriously to-day. There can, however, be no 
question that he acted as Elizabeth’s agent in 
the purchase abroad of hangings of this 


| description. And the inclusion of his por 


Gentlemen ’’ who, as soon as the imminence | 
of the sailing of the Invincible Armada | 
became known, came flocking to Her Majesty’s | 


havens ‘‘ as unto a set field, where immortall 
fame and glory was to be attained, and faith- 
full service to be performed unto thier prince 
and country.” He obtained the Queen’s 
licence to serve at sea, and immediately 
equipped a ship at his own cost. He saw 
service both in the Channel and at Calais. 
But there is no evidence, apart from the pre- 
sence of his .portrait among those of the dis- 
tinguished commanders who served on this 
occasion, which formerly existed in the 
Armada Tapestries of the House of Lords, to 
support the tradition that he actually had 
command of a ship during those fateful days. 

Despite a statement to the contrary made 
by a former contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ * Sir 
Horatio did actually make his wil] in 1596. 
This action and the fact that he also had a 
field armour built for himself at the Royal 
workshops at Greenwich in 1595-1596, would 
seem to indicate that, fired no doubt by his 
success, both financial and martial, in 1588, 
Sir Horatio contemplated further pursuit of 
treasure and glory by participating with Lee, 
Compton and Scudamore in Essex’s expedi- 
tion to Cadiz. It may be maintained that 
the armour depicted in the ‘ Album’ is pos- 
sibly that used by him in 1588. But it is cer 
tainly not the armour, of which the gorget 
is shown in his portrait in the Tapestries; 
nor is it the Greenwich armour in which he 
is represented in the miniature painted in 
1584, now in the possession of the Duke of 
Buccleuch. 

Consideration of this problem cannot fail 
to raise the question as to the justification 
for and the circumstances under which Pala- 
vicino’s portrait was included in the House of 
Lords’ Tapestries. There can be no question 
that the inclusion of certain portraits and the 
omission of others from this Pantheon roused 





* 48. villi. 533. 











trait in the borders of these Tapestries is 
strong evidence that he acted as the inter. 
mediary who negotiated between Lord Howard 
of Effingham and the two artists of Haarlem, 
Cornelius van Vroom and Francis Spring, 
who were responsible for their production. 
His services as a volunteer and as one who 
had fitted out a ship, even if he did not com- 
mand it, would afford to this prideful huck- 
ster sufficient justification for his immortal- 
ity. And it would be a simple matter for 
him to arrange for the inclusion of his own 
portrait when, as the responsible agent, he 
was completing the negotiations in Haarlem, 
probably on the occasion of his visit to the 
Continent in February, 1590. 
Cuartes R. Bearp. 


A MATTER-OF-LIE MAN. 


YHARLES LAMB liked to retail humorous 

stories that he had heard, with himself 
figuring as hero or victim. Adoption of this 
method is specifically acknowledged in a 
letter addressed to Bernard Barton, dated ll 
March, 1823, in which he confesses that the 
Quaker incident recorded in ‘Imperfect 
Sympathies’ did not happen to him, as 
there related, but to Carlisle the surgeon, 
from whose mouth he had twice heard it at 
an interval of ten or twelve years. 

The tale told by Coleridge either to d 
Quincy or to the latter’s unnamed correspot- 
dent,—it is difficult to determine from Pro 
fessor Masson’s text which—the tale o 
Lamb being thrice dipped at Hastings instead 
of only once as prescribed by the doctor, 
furnishes a further instance of this harmles 
form of duplicity. De Quincy, as Mr. Lucas 
observes, ‘“‘ had no gift for accuracy ”’; not 
possibly, had Lamb when relating stories t0 
Coleridge or to the Mathews. Mrs, Mathews 
tells the same tale, omitting the locality, in 
her ‘Memoirs’ of Charles Mathews. Leigh 
Hunt is a more reliable authority. He, a 
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least, was not likely, once convinced by | 
Lamb that he was the victim of the incident | 
related, to spoil such a story by relating it 
as happening to someone else. Nor was 
Lamb likely to try seriously to pull Hunt’s 
leg. Hunt knew Lamb too well to be taken 
in. Coleridge knew him still better, but in 
a transcendental mood was capable of swal- 
lowing much at which the more human Hunt 
would have jibbed. Nevertheless, as he did | 
so spoil it in The Companion for May 14, | 
1828, the probability is that Lamb’s_per- 
sal participation in the incident is 
mythical. He places the occurrence at) 
Margate, which Mr. Lucas suggests was a 
likelier scene than Hastings. | Lamb prob- 
ably witnessed or had the story at first-hand 


there, as Mr.. Lucas further suggests, during | 


an early visit. As Hunt’s version does not 
appear to have been reprinted it is appended, 
together with a pleasing reference to its 
narrator :— 

‘*Onty ONcE.”’ 

We know not whether the following ,joke is 
old. It was new to us, who boast of being 
great readers of anecdotes and jest-books. If 
it he objected, that it turns upon an infirmity, 
we answer that none could be more averse than 
ourselves to repeating stories of that kind, 
mless of infirmities obtruded or turned into 
vanities, like those ridiculed in the imitations 
of Mr. Matthews; for which in our critical 
days we unwisely found fault with him. But 
although the case before us is not a similar 
one, all ungraciousness is taken out of the 
jest, by the fact of its having been told us 
hy a wag of the first water, himself a 
stammerer. 

A good-natured elderly gentleman, sick but 
smiling, was recommended, for an impediment 
in his speech, to take the benefit of sea-bathing. 
He accordingly went down to Margate, and 
heing no swimmer, but philosophical withal, 
committed himself into the hands of two or 
three strong fellows to be dipped. While pre- 
paring himself in the machine, he explained, 
with the usual difficulty of utterance, how it 
was that he came to be a bather;: and then 
spoke of the confidence he had in the care 
and skill of the persons present, who took 
great pains to preserve their gravity before a 
gentleman so good-humoured; and as soon as 
he was ready, took him in hand. He had re- 
peated some of his latter observations several 
times, and appeared anxious to repeat another, 
when they assured him that there was no 
necessity; that they understood the case very 
well ; and doubted not that he would be satis- 
le, 


The gentleman had four dips in all. After 
the first he came up, panting, and crying Oh, 
but smiling; and a the men, construing a 
sesticulation he made into “ farther orders,” 
dipped him again. At the second, he came 
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up, blind and panting, but still gesticulating ; 
and was dipped again. Great earnestness and 
haste at the third, and was again dipped. At 
the fourth, he spoke, and was dipped no more; 
but how he exclaimed every time, and what 
he spoke at last, will be best seen, as follows :— 
First dip;—up comes the gentleman, 
drenched and panting, but smiling, and cry- 

ing out—* O—O—” 

Second dip; — drench as 

“O--O—O—” 

Third dip;—great vehemence and gesticu- 
lation—“* O—O—O—O—” “Certainly, Sir.” 
Fourth dip ;—‘* O—O—O—Only once.” 

He was to have been dipped “ only once ”; 
but could not get it out. 

In ‘Brevis esse Laboro,’ a Merchant 
Taylors’ school exercise composed by Lamb 
for one of the Hessey brothers, the story is 
again told as relating to a third person. 

Edward Moxon’s story of Lamb’s sitting as 
model for a whole series of the British 
Admirals for some publication, is not quite 
analogous ; being more likely a mutilation of 
a joke made against himself by Hazlitt in 
his ‘‘humble petition and remonstrance ”’ 
against the elaborate lie concerning his 
reported death, perpetrated by Lamb and 
Joseph Hume in January, 1808, and nar- 
rated in detail by the late Mr. W. C. Hazlitt 
in his ‘Lamb and Hazlitt.’ Hume had 
written to Lamb playfully informing him 
that an imposter was impersonating the sup- 
posed deceased. The ‘‘ imposter” sought to 
establish his identity ‘‘ by setting forth his 
manner of life.’’ In the event of this not 
having the desired effect he appointed Hume 
his administrator and enumerated his _per- 
sonal] effects, which included “ three heads of 
the father of Dr. Stoddart, in naval uniform, 
done from description. It is supposed,” 
he continues, ‘‘ they will do equally well for 
any other naval officer, deceased, who has 
left behind him pious relatives. Their value 
wil] depend on the fancy of the purchaser.”’ 


That Hazlitt did possess three portraits 
of Lieut. John Stoddart, R.N., is very prob-. 
able, as all the other effects he mentions are 
articles he is known to have possessed or 
such as he might have been expected to 
possess. In any case he is not likely to have 
taken in vain the name of the late father of 
the lady he was about to marry. The mul- 
tiple contingency may have been a previous 
ioke between Lamb and Hazlitt; but whether 
Lamb himself uttered the naval dummy fig- 
ment or not, there can be no doubt regard- 
ing its origin. 


before — 


Joun M. TurnsBuvtt. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
WARREN HASTINGS. 
(See ante pp. 21, 39, 57, 76, 93, 111, 132, 
150, 165, 183, 204, 220, 240, 256, 276, 293, 
309, 330, 349). 
LVIII. 
Daylesford house 17% Sept". 
My dear friend 
After a long and patient expectation, I 
have received your friendly letter with its 
proper date, announcing your return to l. 
Hampton. Trusting to, I forget what, inti- 
mation of your intention, I wrote a letter to 
you on the 4th of August, and directed it to 
M*. Golding’s, but not to him, forgetting that 
he was in Parliament: but as you do not 
acknowledge the receipt of it, I conclude that 
it miscarried. It is never too late to learn, 
and this event shall serve to guard my mind 
from the errors of constructive knowledge 
taken in the place of direct, and also not to do 
things, or trust to things done circooitously. 
If when you write to M*. Golding, you should 
remember it. I shal] be obliged to you, if you 
will mention the fact — — but is better, not, 
for I do not see how the letter is recoverable, 
and in his place, I should be vexed to have 
such a search enjoined me, and fail in the 
accomplishment of it. One subject of the 
letter related to the pretended discovery of the 
real author of Jinius’s letters, attributed by 
the discoverer to Sir Philip Francis. A 
respect for the person from whom I received 
the information, with the loan of the book 
which affirmed it, induced me to take the evi- 
dence of it to pieces ; by which I was convinced 
that there was no foundation. nor even a 
plausibility for the belief; but I had drawn 
up my arguments so unskilfully (to say no 
worse of it) that I prudently resolved not to 
let it go any further, though T had caused a 
copy to be made of it for your immediate | 
reception. So I must content myself with the | 
simple conclusion, which I give you in terms, 
that the attribution of the book is false, and | 
niy refutation of it well meant nonsence. 


1817. 


I have told you that my engaging in this | 


undertaking was not quite optional: but T| 
think it worth my while to tell you, and yours 
to know, that since the m°. of November, 1814. | 


T have been in the occasional practise of |] 


trying the strength, and decay of my rational 
faculties, with some curious results; one of | 
which is, that my mind is not generally 80 | 
much impaired (though the degrees of its | 


decay vary considerably) as my memory fails ’ 





in its office of presenting apt words for the 


ideas that occur, often in their full force and 
order. A diary of this kind would be both 
curious and useful, did it not involve the 


| contradiction of a man’s retaining the full 


power of his intellectual faculties to enable 


| him to describe the loss of them. 


Mr. Owen’s plan is only to be comprehended 
by his own practical illustration of it. He 
has actually performed what he professes. He 
has failed, not by submitting his speculations 
to practice, but by submitting his practice to 
speculation. If in this inversion the work of 
Creation itself were committed to such specu- 
lators as Hunt and Waithman, I hope it is 
not too licentious to say that they would 
‘undo it at a jerk.’? His works at New 
Lanark have been ably—I may say eloquently, 
described in two short printed publications: 
and they were confirmed to me by the attesta- 
tion of Sir Robt. Liston, than whom there 
cannot be better authority. All that yon 
observe upon the subject of @®. Elizabeth's 
act is literally true; but the people be used to 
it, and to disuse them, and make them con- 
form to a new, and perfect order of things, it 
must be recommended to them by degrees. The 
best opinions that I have read upon the sub- 
ject, and such as appears to me reducible to 
immediate use, are the evidence of Joseph 

Sabine, Esq., in the Select Committee on the 
Poor laws: p. 68.—Such a man working upon 
his own experience of many years, and 
unsh[ared|* by a Coadjutor. would do more 
good than ten Committee of the | House]* 
of Commons. 

Mrs, Hastings is well, and is grieved, as 
well as myself, to hear that Miss Baber has 
not profited by "her late excursion. She unites 
with me in kind regards, and every good wish 
to you both. 

Our harvest is far advanced. our wheat 
stacked and thatched, and the crop superior 
in quantity and quality to any that I have 
ever known in my own grounds. Our other 
crops promise the same result. Nothing was 
ever so seasonable, if I may not say prov viden- 
tial, as the days of the present month, includ- 


| ing even three in which it rained, & the rain 


did as much good, if not more, than the preced- 
ing sunshine. And now I must bid you 
| adieu: but before we part I ought to apologise 
for the slovenly condition of much of | the 
atter half of this letter, which was written 
after my return from a "short walk which I 

had been tempted to make by a temporary 
abatement of the sun’s heat, and experioncel 
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from it the effect, which will be too apparent 
in the meaning, and yet more perhaps, in the 
mechanical construction of the text. Such is 
invariably the effect of every, ever-so-slight 
exertion of my bodily powers; and happily I 
am never so well, nor my mind so clear, as 
when I continue in a state of perfect inaction. 
Adieu, my excellent friend 
I am ever most affectionately 
yours WARREN HastINneGs. 


To Edward Baber Esq’. Little 


Arundel Sussex. 


Hampton 


et. 5. 
(To be continued). 


ORN WITH A SILVER SPOON IN 

'ONE’S MOUTH.” — This proverbial 
phrase would be more easily understood if 
the last three words were omitted. It 
might then be extended into meaning ‘‘ born 
with the possession of a silver spoon at bap- | 
tim.” As it stands, it is nonsense. The} 
phrase is mentioned in “The Oxford Eng- | 
lish Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘ born,’ but no quota- 
tion from literature is given, and no explan- 
ation is offered. According to Halliwell, 
the phrase means ‘‘to be very rich.’ The 
oO. BE. D.’, however, is nearer the truth in 
saying that it ‘ ‘denotes a fortunate destiny, 
or inherited wealth.”’ 

There is little doubt that the phrase has 
arisen from the custom, still by no means 
obsolete, of giving silver spoons to children 
at their baptism. Not all children had such 
spoons. 





It was anciently the custom for the spon- | 
sors at christenings to offer gilt spoons as 
presents to the child: these spoons were called 
Apostle spoons, because the figures of the 
twelve Apostles were chased or carved on the | 
tops of the handles. Opulent sponsors gave the 
whole twelve. Those in middling circum- 
stances gave four; and the poorer sort con- 
tented themselves with the gift of one, exhibit- 
ing the figure of any saint in honour of whom 
the child received its name. It is in allusion 
ta this custom that when Cranmer professes to 
be unworthy of being sponsor to the young 
Princess, Lineage oad — the King reply, 
“Come, Come, my you’d spare your 
spoons **—Brand’s «Popular Antiquities of 
Great Britain,’ ed. 1849, ii. p. 83. 


The number of spoons did not matter. 
What did matter was the necessity that the 
child should begin life with silver, which 
Meant money (argentum), in its power. For 


” 


sae Gilt spoons ”” means silver gilt spoons. 
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everywhere the belief Seeeeaaialis that as you 
begin life so you will end. It is in con- 
formity with this belief that people are told 
that they must on no account go out of the 
house on New Year’s Day without money in 
their pockets. 

S. O. Appy. 


MHE SPAS OF CLERKENWELL. — 

recent correspondence on this subject has 
induced me to send to ‘N. & Q.’ the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

During parts of the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, there were four 
spas, or so-called spas, in Clerkenwell :— 

(1) Islington Spa, or Islington Wells, or 
New Tunbridge Wells (fl. circ. 1683-1860 ; 
mentioned by John Evelyn), situated where 
there is now the pleasance called Spa Green, 
and associated with a ferruginous spring at 
Lloyd’s Row. (See the extant inscription on 
the front of a house in the Row). 

(2) Sadler’s Well (circ. 1683-1718: chaly- 
beate), to the north of Islington Spa, and 
famous after 1718, chiefly for the music, danc- 
ing, and drama that were to be enjoyed at the 
resort. 

(3) The London ‘“‘ Spaw ”’ (cire. 1685-1800 : 
chalybeate), at the ‘‘ duck-hunting”’ or Duck- 
ing Pond Fields, not far away (Exmouth 
Street passes the site). 

(4) The New Wells, Clerkenwell (cire. 
1700-1756: also chalybeate). situated in Roso- 
man Street. The New Wells occupied the 
site, or part of the site, of the existing Roso- 
man’s Row, a terrace of houses (in Rosoman 


| Street), which, according to the contemporary 


tablet on one of the house-fronts, dates from 
1756. The music hal] or theatre of the spa, 
between 1752 and 1756 (the year of the demoli- 


| tion), was used by the Wesleyan Methodists. 


The first-named alone, seemingly, was a 
spa in the full sense of the word. The others 
were more or less counterfeit spas, and nearly 
resembled tea-gardens, with halls for enter- 
tainments annexed. It is probable that there 
was very little iron in the waters of the wells 
or springs. 

The ferruginous ‘‘ Cold Bath,’’ Clerkenwell 
(close to the River Fleet); the ‘‘ Peerless 
Pool’ (by the City Road); the Bagnigge 
Wells (one chalybeate, one purgative); St. 
Chad’s Well (at Battle Bridge); and the 
Pancras Well; were at no great distances from 
the four wells above-mentioned, but they 
appear not to have been described as spas. 


Epwy Gopwin CLAYTON. 
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A DERSON’S BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. — I do not 
think it is generally known that the late Mr. 
J. P. Anderson brought his bibliography 
(1881) more or less up to date, and that the 
manuscript was deposited by his widow, in 
the spring of 1925, at Baillie’s Institution, 
West Regent Street, Glasgow. 
J. M. Buttocn. 
15, Doughty Street, W.C. 


EWTON, HALLEY AND LEIBNITZ.— 
IN In the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, on 28 July, 1907, Mr. R. J. Beevor, 
M.A., of St. Albans, Herts, made a copy of 
a letter (to John Keill), as follows: 

London, Oct. 3, 1715. 
Dear Sr. 

We have printed a French translation of ye 
account of the Commercium given in the 
transactions, in order to send it abroad; Sr. 
Isaac is desirous it should be publisht in the 
Journal Literaire and Mr. Gravesant [Grave- 
hant] has promised to get it done, but cares 
not to do it as of his own hand and, therefore, 
proposes, that you would signifie to Mr. John- 
son at the Hague, by a letter enclosed either 
to St. Isaac or me, that you are desirous, that 
the said French paper be inserted in his 
Journal as containing the whole state of the 
controversy between you and Mr. Leibnitz. 
sr. Isaac is unwilling to appear in it himself, 
for reasons I need not tell you, and, therefore, 


has ordered me to write to you about it, who 
have been his avowed champion in_ this 


quarrel] : 
this matter by the first opportunity. 

I have recd Cloak’s Ladyday’s rent but hear 
not one word of Spetiy. Pray let me know 
what I shall say to him about the Lease and 
i will endeavour to make him pay the year’s 
rent due at Lady day or at least the best part 


of it, before I come down to you which will | 
not be long. 

[ am, 

dear Sr. Your most faithful servant 


Edm: Halley. 
It may be worth while to give refeiences 


in this connection. 
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Queries. 


ada’ 


Two QUESTIONS ABOUT SWIFT. ~~ () 

‘“Only a Woman’s Hair.’’ Is the enve. 
lope on which these words were found written 
still in existence? and, if so, where? When 
was it first mentioned ? 

(2) What proof is there that the terrible 
words of Swift’s epitaph were composed by 
himself? They are characteristic, no doubt, 
and it is hard to believe that any one alse 
would have dared to write such words; but 
what proof is there of the statement that they 
were Swift’s own? 


PAMPHILWs. 

AKENHAM ARMS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
— Can any reader kindly give me 
any information as to the origin of the 
name of this inn, which is in Knightsbridge 
Green, the little alley running _ between 
iXnightsbridge and Brompton Road, almost 


next door to Tattersall’s? 
What connection, if any, has it with the 
family of the same name? I have heard a 


vague story to the effect that it stands on the 


site of the lodge of their tqwvn-house! Is 
this true? 
W. F. 
YOU LIKE IT’: DE BOIS: 


AS 

AL WESTON-IN-ARDEN.—Was the dwel 
ling place of ‘* old Sir Rowland de Bois”’ at 
Weston-in- Arden ?—in the parish of Bulking- 
ton, co. Warwick. And was ‘‘ Sir Rowland” 


| the lord of that manor ? 


The controversy between Newton and Leib- | 


nitz, about the invention of fiuxions, was | 
fully discussed by Augustus de Morgan in 
his review of Brewster’s ‘ Memoirs of’ the 


Life, Writings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac 
Newton’ (ed. 1855). This review, 


which | 


was published in the North British Revie, | 


vol. xxiii, August, 1855, pp. 307-338, 


reprinted in a little volume of 


was | 
‘Essays on | 


the Life and Work of Newton,’ by Augustus | 


de Morgan, edited, 
dices, by 
and London: 


still in print). 


with notes and appen- 


Open Court Pub. Co., 1914; | 


Evucenet F. McPrke. 


Philip E. B. Jourdain (Chicago | 


Grazebrooke’s 
says under “ 


‘ Heraldry of Worcestershire’ 
de Bois ’”’: 


This once powerful family founded _ by 
Ernald de Bosco, possessed temps Hy. 
considerable estates in Warwickshire, and 
Leicestershire; their chief seat being at 
Weston, in Arden. 

Arms. Arg. two bars and a canton gu. to be 
seen in glass in E. window of Fladbury Church, 
ete., 


and this coat was borne by Ernaud de Boys 
in the Roll of Henry III and Edward I. 
This manor was, immediately after the Con- 
quest, held by the Count of Mellent (whose 
son Robert became first Earl of Leicester, 
1103); he appears to have given it, and also 
the manor of Hidcote-Boyce (Ebrington, co. 
Gloucester), to his hereditary steward Ernal 
de Bosco, or de Bois. The ‘crest’? of this 
family was, A stag’s head couped arg. ; and 


' Shi ikespeare might refer to this in Act IV, 


sc. il: 
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What shall he have that killed the deer? 
His leather skin and horns to wear, 
Take thou no scorn, to wear the horn; 
it was a crest ere thou was’t born. 
Thy father’s father wore it: 
And thy tather bore it. 
In the reign of Edward III, Weston-in- | 
Arden passed to the family of Zouche. 
Rowtanp O’H. Boyce. 


giz HAY MACDOWALL. — He was Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the 41st Regiment of 
Foot, was promoted Lieutenant-Genera] 30 
Oct., 1805, and was Commander-in-Chief of 
the Madras Army from October, 1808, until 
January, 1809. He sailed from Madras for 
England on 29 Jan., 1809, but the ship in 
which he was a passenger was lost with all 
hands off the Cape. I shall be much obliged 
if anyone can kindly give me any information 
as to Sir Hay Macdowell’s family, and tell 
me whether a portrait of him exists. 
A. G. CarDEw. 


Moat Lodge, Beckenham. 


Sik ROBERT FLETCHER. — Information, 
biographical and genealogical, is sought 
about Sir Robert Fletcher. His portrait was 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and was 
engraved and published by W. Dickenson in 
1774. He was knighted 29 Dec., 1763, being 
then (according to Shaw) ‘‘a major in the 
Rast India Company’s Service.’’ To what 
family of Fletcher did he belong? What is 
known about him ? 
W. G. D. Fugrcuer, F.s.A. 


Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


{EK MALADY OF THE ‘“‘ STONE” IN 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. — 
Has any medical writer explained or dis- 
cussed the reason why this disease was so 
prevalent in the Jatter part of the seventeenth 
century? Had the hard drinking habits of 
the times anything to do with it? Pepys 
underwent an operation for it; Jeffreys died 
from it; and I have encountered so many ref- 
erences to it in the accounts of the post 
mortem examinations customary at the time, 
and preceding embalming, that I have the 
impression that it was almost epidemic. 

_The case of Thomas Wriothesley, fourth 
Earl of Southampton and Lord Treasurer. is 
perhaps the best known. He died on 16 May,, 
1667, and the following account of the post- 
isan Was given in a newsletter dated 20 
May :— 

Upon opening the body of the Lord Trea- 
surer, which operation was made by Mr. 
Wiseman, Serjeant-chirurgeon to his Maiesty 
wd Mr. Molins, all his parts were very sound 
and such as might have promised many years 
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life, had not his old disease ended it. In his 
bladder they found a stone about the bigness 
of an hen’s egge, so much wasted by the 
powder he had received from a gentleman that 
it is judged that the abundance of that matter 
stopped the ureters and caused an_ ulcera- 
tion. His body is to lie about a month in 
State at Southampton House and thence to be 
carried to Titchfield, where it is to be buried 
with his ancestors. 

J. G. 


ANICAR. — Can any reader give an 
instance of the use at any time of a 
coat-of-arms by persons of the name of 
Ranicar, Ranicars, Renikers, Ranakers. Fre- 
quently called ‘‘ Gentleman,’’ from 1600 to 
1786, at other times ‘‘ Yeoman.’’ A Lan- 
cashire family. One of the family, Cap- 
tain Thomas Ranicar of the 72nd Regt. of 
Foot, resided at Waltham Cross, and, buried 
at Wormley, died July, 1815. His 
brothers, John and Prescot Ranicar, died 
August, 1818. Wills or administrations of 
these three not found up to the present. 


R. T. B. 


(AENERAL GEORGE GARTH. — I should 
be glad to know, if possible, the date and 
place of death of General George Garth, 


MuppIMAN 


Colone] of the 17th Regiment of Foot. Col. 
Webb, in his ‘ History of the 17th Foot’ 
(1911-12) says General Garth “died in 


1819” ; the place of death is not mentioned. 
| have searched The Times (London) without 
result. The War Office library seems unable 
to give exact information on the subject. 
Wiriiam THomas. 
Capt. 
EATY: DADE.—TI should be grateful for 
any information of the ancestry or con- 
nections of David Beaty and Betty Dade. mar- 
ried by licence, at St. Giles-in-the-Fields, on 
June 22, 1768, both described as “of this 
Parish.” They were the parents of Commo- 
dore Thomas Dade Beaty (1770-1848), of the 
Bombay Marine (H.E.I.C.8.), Betty Dade 
is believed to have been of the Fast Anglian 
family, but nothing definite is known. 


A. G. D’A. 


NDERSON FAMILY.—I should be glad 
++ if any of your readers could supply me 
with the information desired in respect of the 
following persons. 

1. Robert Anderson, b. 15 Nov., 1781 (son 
of Dr. James Anderson LL.D., by his wife 
Margaret Seton, of Mounie, Aberdeenshire) 
is said to have been an officer in the East 
India Co.’s Service. He went out to India 
in 1799. What is known of his military 
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career? He married at Calcutta, 11 Nov., 
1809, Charlotte, dau. of W. Simpson, Esq., of 
Calcutta. To what family did Mr. Simpson 
belong, and what was his occupation or pro- 
fession? His brother :— 

2. Henry Anderson. b. 1784, a Lieutenant 
in the Bengal Native Infantry, is said to have 
married and had a son William, a merchant 
in Calcutta, who married and left two daugh- 
ters:—(1) Isabella Freeman Seton Anderson, 
who was married to Sir Thomas Macdonald 
Miller, Bart., of Glenlee, and (2) ——, who 
was married to Mr, Robert Tait, of the 
Indian Railway Service. Whom did Captain 


Anderson, and whom did his son, marry? His | 


brother :-— 

3. William Anderson, b. 3 March, 1771, is 
also thought to have been in the army. Can 
it be stated what regiment he was in, and 
whom he married? His brother :— 

4. George Anderson, b. 25 Dec., 1773, mar- 
ried and had two sons named Henry and 
John, who went to India. What is known of 
them? His brother :— 

5. John Anderson, b. 7 May, 1775, died 
in Africa. What was the name of his regi- 
ment? His brother :— 

6. David Anderson, b. 8 March, 1780, is 
also said to have been in the army. Can it 
be stated what regiment he was in, and whom 
he married ? 

7. James Anderson, b. 15 Jan., 1812, was 
in the service of the Hudson Bay Company. 
He held the rank of Chief Trader, and had 
charge of the Mackenzie River District. What 
year was he appointed Chief Trader? His 
cousin :~— 

8. James Anderson, b. 19 Sept., 1814, was 
also a Chief Trader with the same Company, 


and had charge of the porpoise fisheries at | 


Eastmain (Kast Coast of Hudson 
When was he appointed Chief Trader ? 
James SETON-ANDERSON. 

22, Alexandra Place, Oban, Argyllshire. 


WO HAMILTON FAMILIES OF IRE- 

LAND.—Can any reader throw light on 

the ancestry of either of the following 
families deriving from Northern Ireland ? 


Bay). 


1. John Hamilton born at Omagh, Co. | 


Tyrone ; married in Londonderry and residing 
at Lotherstown, Co. Fermanagh ; died with his 
wife, seven sons and one daughter in the 
famine of 1847-8. Their eldest son Chris- 
topher (b. 1825) migrated to Canada in 1841, 


and was followed by two surviving brotkers | 


and three sisters. John had a brother, James, 


and a sister married —— Watson. 
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father is said to have been Thomas H. (b. at’ 
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Lakemount) and grandfather Alexander H, 
(b. in Co, Down) of the family of Hamiltons 
of Lakemount, Co, Tyrone. It is also stated 
that they had two cousins bearing the name 
of Christopher Hamilton (one a clergyman), 
and that Lady Dufferin, wife of the Goy- 
ernor-General of Canada in 1872, acknovw. 
ledged the family as third cousins. 

Lady Dufferin was a Rowan-Hamilton of 
the Killeleagh family, and my Hamilton 
notes indicate that ‘‘ Christopher”? as a 
Christian name in Ireland was confined to 
descendants of James Hamilton of Sheephill 
(of the Coronary and Monea family), who 
were cousins of the Killeleagh family, thereby 
supporting Lady Dufferin’s acknowledgment, 
My notes of the Sheephill family do not 
enable me to place the John H. above men- 
tioned. 

2. John Hamilton, b. about 1670; mar- 
ried in Ireland as his 2nd wife the widow of 
Edward Savage and daughter of Captain 
Hamilton, an officer in the English army 
who, family tradition states, rode as third 
man from the King in crossing the river at 
the battle of the Boyne in 1690. John’s 
daughters Mary and Eleanor by his _ first 
wife subsequently married their step-brothers 
Edward Savage and Capt. John Savage. 

John had two brothers and a sister, 
namely : 

(a) James, born before 1675; married in 
Ireland, Rebecca ——, and in his will in 
1735 mentions children born in _ Ireland, 
Thomas, Michael and Frances, and a cousin 
Samuel Cahoon, 

(b) Hugh, born in the north of Ireland in 
1673, and married there Agnes ——, with 
issue born in Ireland: Armour, Patrick and 
John (b. 1707). 

(c) Martha married, probably in Ireland, 
Samuel Crossett, a French Huguenot, who 
died in northern Ireland in 1715. 

Grorce Hamittoy. 


ALLEYS IN EDINBURGH.—The ‘ Cata- 
logue of Printed Books in the British 
Museum’ gives reference to the three items 
following :— 
‘Memoir of the late J[ames] Halley.’ 
Edinburgh, 1842. 8vo. Press-mark 1373. b. 
‘ Certificates in favour of Thomas Halley.’ 
[Candidate for’ one of the Classical Master- 
ships in the Edinburgh Academy.] MS. Note 
[by Lord H. Cockburn]. Edinburgh, 1824. 
8vo. Press-mark 8364.32 (23). 
Hally (S.) ‘ Eilid and other poems.’ Edin- 
burgh, 1875. 8vo. Press-mark 11650 df. 9% 
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I have no further information concerning 
any of the above-named persons. Was there 
any relationship between Halleys or Hallys 
in Edinburgh and those bearing similar sur- 
names in England ? 

Eucene F. McPixe. 
pocens OF LOTTA: HUMPHREY! 
ROGERS. — Is anything known of the: 
ancestry of the Rogerses of Lotta, County 
Cork, Ireland ? 

Some years ago, descendants of this family, 
but not named Rogers, possessed at Clifton, 
Bristol, a portrait of a member of the Rogers 
family, wearing a ring in which was a small 
miniature of Charles I given by the King to 
one of the family of these Rogerses, who was 
faithful to him. I note that in Chavles’s 
ménage was a page (?), a Humphrey Rogers. 
Is anything known further of this Hum- 
phrey ? 

ARLINGTON. 

HE WHITE FEATHER AS BADGE 

OF COWARDICE. — Where? When? 
Under what circumstances, did this origin- 
ate? I recollect old maids handing white 
feathers to men in mufti at English seaside 
resorts when sent there on a military mission 
in 1914. A friend of mine, now a “ V.C.” 
but at that time (being in the Intelligence 
Department) dressing in mufti, wore one in | 
his hat for quite a long while. 

A. H. Cooprer-PRricnwarp. 


Our correspondent might look up the litera- | 
ture of Cock-fighting. } 
VARRINGS: DOUBLE AND TREBLE 
EAR-PIERCING.—In a collection of old 
engravings there is a portrait of King Henry 
III of France, in which he is shown as wear- 
ing earrings, and these not of the orthodox 


order, for there are no fewer than _ three 
rings passing through the lobe. Can any 


reader explain the reason of this ? 

Men are often seen wearing a plain gold 
ring in each ear for the benefit of their eyes. 
Can it have been supposed in the case of the 
King referred to, three piercings would have 
a more certain effect? or do the rings repre- 
sent love tokens? Any information or refer- | 
ence will be appreciated. 

I remember many years ago sitting behind 
a lady at a theatre who had two diamond 
studs in the lobe of each ear, but these were 
clearly for ornament, as the lobes were well 
developed and easily accommodated the two. 
plercings. 


CLEOPATRA. 
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QUERIES. 


ie THERE, SAVE FOR THE GRACE OF 
| GOD ...’’.—Perhaps some one of your 
readers can enlighten me about. the words 
usually quoted as ‘‘ There go i save for the 
grace of God.’? Mr, Makepeace, the Libra- 
rian of the Public Library of Brockville, 
Ontario, quoted the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ 
which asciibes the words to John Bradford, 
the martyr, burnt at the stake in 1556, and 
gives them ‘‘ There but for the grace of God 
goes John Bradford.’’ The ‘ Dict. of Nat. 
Biog.’ gives the Varker Society of Cambridge 
as authority for this ascription, and Hoyt’s 
‘New Encyclopedia,’ after quoting the same 
Society, adds Dean Farrar. 

On the other hand, I remember well thai 
some years ago, perhaps five or six years, tne 
London Spectator, after some examination of 
the evidence, whether including John Brad- 
ford’s claim I cannot remember, but I think 
it included his claim, decided in favour of a 
certain Dutchman, whose name again I have 
forgotten, except that it began with ‘ E.’’ 
Perhaps ‘N. & Q.’ can help in this matter. 

Maurice Hutton. 


VOLTAIRE ON ‘THE SONG OF SONGS.’ 

—Lacordaire in the second of his ‘ Lettres 
aun jeune homme sur la vie chrétienne’ 
(Paris, 1858), writes. of the Canticle of Can- 
ticles, ‘‘que Voltaire appelait avec tant de 
gout une chanson de corps de garde.’’ 1 do 
not find these words in Voltaire’s notes to his 
‘Précis du Cantique des Cantiques,’ and 
should be glad to learn: (a) if it was, per- 
haps, the spoken and not the written word 
of Voltaire that Lacordaire quoted; (b) if 
written, in what work of Voltaire’s the pas- 
sage occurs ; or (c) if Lacordaire was mistaken 
in imputing the words to Voltaire, who was 
the author of them? 





RV: 
HITLES OF COURTESY: DATE OF 
ADOPTION. — At ante p. 318 a corres- 
pondent asked for information concerned with 
The Hon. Charles West, son of a Baron, who 
died in 1684. Was this style already in use 
at that date? 
H. F. 
LACE-NAME: CUTLOG.—What is the 
meaning of this place-name, e.g., “‘ Cut- 
log vennell’’ (or lane), 
S. G. O. 
OURCE WANTED.—Can any one kindly send 
me the jingle beginning: 
A hornet sat in a hollow tree 
A horrid great big beast was he. 
Or say where [ can get it. 
R. H. Smirz. 
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sometimes three were thus bestowed. 1 
the second element in Mary Edward (1593), 
Mary George (1511, 
(1511), Mary James (1610), Mary Providence 
(1622), is a surname; and that may also be 
true of the third element in Mary An 
But such is not the case 
with Mary Ann Margaret (1610), Mary An. 
Sarah* (1614), Mary Margaret (1608, 1624, 
1637), Mary Susan (1586), and probably is 
not the case with Mary Rose (1506, 1512, 
1518, 1590, 1596, 1636). 
the last sentence will prepare us for Mary 
Ann itself, to which allusions are found in 
1637 (of Great Yarmouth, England, sailing 
to New England), 1638 
1645, 1649, 1650, 1690 (in the ill-fated expedi- 
tion of Sir William Phips against Canada), 
How many different ships my ten references 
to a Mary Ann represent it is impossible to 
say, but it really doesn’t matter. 
cesses Mary and Anne were born in 1662 and 
Here we have a ship Mary 
Ann twenty-five years before the birth of 
either princess, and a ship Mary Ann Mar- 
garet fifty-two years before. 
name Mary Ann does not necessarily 
anything to do 


Replies. 
THE MARY ANN ROCKS, U.S.A. 


Mr. Lanprear Lucas give the Francis (1651). 
the New York Times containing 


which he refers ? 


been current in this country for 
generations; and though a Mas- 
from Missouri ’ 
It sounds like either a bit 
of *‘ popular etymology,” or one of those jokes 
dear to the heart of the American newspaper 
The rocks in question are off Mano- 
met Point, which is in the township of Ply- 
Now no one in Massachusetts 
liked the first James or the two Charleses, and 
James II was so abhorred here that on April 
18, 1689, the people of Boston rose against 
and imprisoned Sir Edmund Andros, who had 
been sent over as Governor by James. 
was six weeks before news reached here that 
the Revolution in England had become 
The originator of the 
story remarks that ‘‘ in honour of these two 


Two of the names in 
regards that story. 


(of Salem, Mass.) 


1665 respectively. 


accomplished fact. 


America began naming their ALBERT MATHEWS. 
It would be interesting to know what 
were in Massa- 
It is possible that some Massa- 
chusetts parents named their daughters Mary 
or Anne after Queen Mary II 
Anne; but that any Massachusetts girl was 
named Mary Anne after the two princesses 
cannot be believed unti] proof is adduced. 
But its improbability on historical grounds 
is not the only reason for suspecting the story. 
Double names were not common here until 
well into the eighteenth century, and were 
very rare in the seventeenth century. 
names combined 


Jacobite families ”’ 


OF WARREN HASTINGS: 


336).~-Mr. P. D. Munpy’s note (printed at 
last reference) relates, as the dates show, to 
James Barton, senior, the father of James 
Barton, junior, who was the husband 
Marian Brisco (the subject of my query). The 
following extract from the register of bap- 
tisms preserved at St. John’s Church, (al- 
cutta, will make that clear: 


Barton, Collr. of the Revenues, Boglepore, and 
Melicent his wife. ¢ 
by her [sic] father, no clergyman or person in 
Holy Orders being within distance or nearer 
than Calcutta, upwards of 250 miles. : 
sors then were Richard Barwell, Esqre., one oi 
the Members of the Supreme Council by bis 
proxy Mr. Augs. Clevland, Lawrence Rawstorne, 
Ksqre., by his proxy Mr. Michael Riddell, and 
Mrs. Hyde. Subsequently Baptised according 
to the Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of 
England, the sponsors being the said Richi. 


Ruhamah Corlet, who graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1670, was doubtless one of the 
earliest Americans to receive a double name. 
An Englishman named John Herbert Coward 
was here in 1688. 

It is to be noted that the name of the rocks 
is not Marvy Anne, but Mary Ann. 
possibly. is indicated the true origin of the 
I throw it out as a mere suggestion 
that the rocks were so called because a ship 
named Mary Ann was once wrecked on them. 
Why ships were often 
names, the first Mary, I don’t pretend to 
know, but the fact i 


* This ship is twice mentioned in Purchas, 
‘ Pilgrimes ’ (1906), xiv. 62, 63. 
name stands for “‘ Mary Ann Sarah ”’ or “ 
and Sarah,” or something else, I leave to the 
determination of others. The ship Mary and 
Anne is mentioned in 1635 and 1637. 
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Barwell, Esqre., in person, Lawrence Raw- | 
storne, Esqre., by his proxy Wm. Bar ton, | 
Esqre., brother of the above said Jas. Barton, 
and the said Mrs. Hyde by her proxy Miss | 
Diana actige In the presence of go Cator, 
and North Naylor, Esqres., Mrs. 
others. 

Both the James Bartons and also William | 
Barton were in the East India Company’s | 
service on the Bengal Establishment. They | 
were cousins of Richard Barwell. The | 
younger James came out as a writer in 1793 | 
and died at Calcutta on May 8, 1812. He was 
Collector of Benares from 1801 to 1803. 

Evan Corton. 

‘IR HENRY MARKES, 

GENERAL, 1635 (cliv. 190, 302). — 
venture one further solution—Sir Henry Mar- 





ten was (see Haydn’s ‘ Book of Dignities’) | 


between the years 1616 and 1624 appointed 
Chancellor of the Diocese of London, 
of the High Court of Admiralty, Judge of the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, and Dean 
of the Arches. 
very likely to be called into counsel or ap- 
pointed by the Archbishop to advise or 
adjudicate. 
J. V. K. 

HOMAS HILTON ob. 1509 (cliv. 282, 322, 

358).—Is C. F. H. quite certain of his iden- 
tification of Thomas Hilton and Thomas 
Hutton ? 

In January, 1509/10, William Underhill 
was appointed Clerk of the Parliament of the 
Common House, vice T. Hylton. Hilton’s 





es tion, are therefore called in French témoins. 
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Judge | S2i8—Allemand—Anglais’ 


predecessor was also definitely ‘‘ sub-clericus | . 


Parliamenti’’ (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1 Edw. IV 
pt. ii, p. 47). Similarly the earlier Clerks 
of the Lower House were specifically differ- 
entiated as ‘‘ Under-Clerks,’’ and their sal- 
aries as 100s. a year. But the grant to 


Thomas Hutton is of the office of Clerk of | 
the Parliament, with the salary (£40) long | 


attached to that post. Moreover, Hutton was 
a Master in Chancery, and I do not find that 
the Clerk of the House of Commons was ever 
recruited from that class. 

Relevant points are that Richard Hatton 
(or Hutton) was appointed in 1487 (in asso- 
ciation with John Morgan [or Yonge]), Clerk 
of the Upper House. That Morgan died in 
1504 and Hatton on 27 May, 1509 (State 
Papers, Hen. VIII, vol. I. pt. i. pp. 33, 133), 
and was succeeded by ‘‘ John Taillour.”’ 

I fear this note does not assist C. F. H. in 
his genealogical quest, but it may perhaps 
help to save him from going off on a wrong 
track. 


a. ¥. &. 
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| AGRICULTURAL AND BUILDING CUS- 
TOMS: TEMOINS (cliv. 334).—When 
the level of a piece of ground has to be 
lowered some distance, it is usual to leave 


Naylor, and | here and there undisturbed blocks of earth ; 


on the completion of the work the height of 
| these blocks is measured and the number of 
cubic yards of earth excavated can then be 
easily calculated. As the contractor who 
does the excavation is usually paid an agreed 
sum per cubic yard of earth removed it is 
very necessary that a method of measurement 


| should be adopted which is not open to dis- 
| pute, and these blocks of undisturbed earth, 


these witnesses of the depth of the excava- 


I have never, myself, heard them given any 
specific name in England, but in Ernest 
Rohrig’s ‘ Dictionnaire Technologique Fran- 
(Wiesbaden, 1887) 
I find that the English equivalent of témoin 
in the sense given above is said to be ‘“‘ old- 


i 99 
man. 
He would seem to be a person | * 


It may, perhaps, be interesting to add that 
such a block of earth as I have described is 
also known in France as a dame, which is 
thus defined in S. Jossier’s ‘ Encyclopédie du 
Batiment’: ‘‘ Petit céne recouvert de son 


| gazon, qu’on laisse ¢a et 14 dans les fouilles 


pour servir de témoin lors du métré 
déblais.” 


des 


BENJAMIN WALKER. 

Sutton Road, Erdington. 
RIUS: PRONUNCIATION (cliv. 335).— 
Correctness in matters of pronunciation 
is so largely a question of custom, and cus- 
tom so often varies, that dogmatism may be 
dangerous. But here are some facts. Arius 
is the Latinized form of the Greek name 
"Apeos. But it would be an over hasty 
inference to decide that we ought, in speak- 
ing English, to sound the i long. A boy who 
in reading Horace’s Odes, IV. xiv. 35, pro- 
nounced Alerandréa would be guilty of a gross 
blunder and should be treated accordingly, 


| but it does not follow that we are wrong in 


in speaking ordinarily of Alexandria. If we 
consult the Latin Thesaurus we shall see 
that the evidence of a very large number of 
manuscripts shews that the name got to be 
written Arrius in Latin, this being a not 
uncommon name, and that the middle syl- 
lable was consequently treated as short in 
verse, for instance, by Prudentius, 

Hac sese occultant Photinus et Arrius arte 

[mmanes feritate lupi. 


If in English it is natural and correct to 
say Arian, though’ the original Greek is 
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*Apevavds, can we be expected to speak of 
Arius? A university lecture is another 
matter. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


We may remember the old story— | 


‘‘but you, I think, had better say Alez- | 


andria.”’ 
Epwarp BEnsty. 

f (At. IN PLACE-NAMES (cliv. 298, 
338).—A reasonable note on the subject 
will be found in ‘ Place Names of Lancashire,’ 
by H. ©. Wyld and T, O. Hirst (London, 
1911), p. 305. Professor Allen Mawer, ‘The 
Chief Elements used in English Place-Names ’ 
(Cambridge, 1924), p. 14, takes the view that 
while the Old English word for ‘“‘ cat ’’ doubt- 
less occurs in place-names, it is impossible to 
distinguish it from persona] names of similar 
form. To this statement there would seem to 
be an exception in the field-names or names 
of landmarks occurring in Old English char- 
ters, such as cateden, catthola (W. de Gray 
Birch, ‘ Cartularium Saxonicum,’ i. 304; ii, 
79), to name the two clearest examples, mean- 
ing respectively ‘‘ (wild)’ cat’s den” and 
‘‘ (wild) cats’ holes.’? Other examples will 
be found in Middendorf, ‘ Altenglisches Flur- 
namenbuch,’ Halle, 1902, p. 24; or in R. 
Jordan, ‘Die altenglischen Saugetiernamen,’ 

Heidelberg, 1903, pp. 34, 35. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 

ANCASTER UNITARIAN MINISTERS 
(cliv. 333).—The Rev. Henry Solly was 
the tenth, and youngest, child of Isaac and 
Mary Solly, of Leyton House, Leyton, co. 
Essex, and was born at the house above the 
offices of his father in St. Mary Axe, London, 
17 Nov., 1813. He was educated firstly at 
the School of Dr. Eliezer Cogan, Essex House, 
Higham Hill, Walthamstow, which his father 
was mainly instrumental in inducing Dr. 


Cogan to establish, and which he carried on 


in addition to his ministry at the ‘Old 
Meeting,’ Marsh St., Walthamstow. Dr. 
Cogan was one of the foremost Greek scholars 
of his age, and was also an ardent lover of 
music. Many who afterwards achieved fame 
were educated at his school, including Benja- 
min Disraeli, subsequently Lord Beaconsfield, 
and Prime Minister of England, who was the 


room companion of Henry Solly’s elder bro- | 
| HUGUENOT EMIGRANTSAND FRANCE 


thers. When Dr. Cogan discontinued his 


school in 1825, Henry Solly was transferred | 
Schooldays | 
ended, he studied for some time at University | 
College, London, and then had some expetri- | 
ence of commercial Tife both in his father’s | 


to that of Dr. Morell, at Hove. 


office and others, but being drawn to the min- 
istry he became pastor of the Unitarian 
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Church at Yeovil, followed by periods at 
Shepton Mallet and Cheltenham, before sery. 
ing in a similar capacity at Cater Lane 
London. From thence he went to Lancaster. 
and at the termination of his ministry there, 
became an ardent worker in the Working 
Men’s Club and Institute movement. He was 
the author of ‘Gonzaga, a Dramatic 
Romance’; ‘ Gerald and his Friend the Doc. 
tor’; ‘ Working Men’s Clubs and Institutes, 
their History, Management and Results’: 
‘Charles Dayrell, a Modern Bacchanal’: 
‘The Shepherd’s Dream, a Dramatic 
Romance’; ‘Lady Stella and her Lover’: 
‘James Woodford, Carpenter and Chartist " 
‘The Doctrine of Atonement by the Son of 
God’; and ‘These Eighty Years, or the 
Story of an Unfinished Life,’ in 2 vols., pp. 
435 and 574, London, Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co., 1893; an autobiography giving the full 
story of his career, from which most of the 
above particulars are taken. Many members 
of his family are buried in Walthamstow 
churchyard. 
STEPHEN J. Barys. 
Rev. Henry Solly was born on Novy. 13, 
1813, and died in March, 1903. Left Lan- 
caster in October, 1862, to become the secre- 
tary of Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union. In 1893 he published in two volumes 
his ‘ Memoir.’ Further particulars can also 
be found in ‘Memoirs of a Social Atom’ 
(Adams), ‘Story of the Working Men’s Club 
and Institute Union,’ Temperance Record, 
Oct. 18, 1862. 
Rev. Goodwyn Barmby, b. 1820, d. 1881. 
The ‘ D. N. B.’ gives all particulars. 
Watrer Hayter. 
Croydon. 
“(UT OFF WITH A SHILLING ”’ (cliv. 
; 244, 300, 337).—An instance of a will 
in which this actual phrase is used is that of 
Martha Scattergood, proved in the Preroga- 
tive Court of Chancery in 1754 (Pinfold 150), 
After various bequests the testatrix continues 
— All my relatives not named in this will 
I cut off with a shilling each; what remains 
after paying these legacies I give to my cousin 
Martha Kemp.,’’ ete. i ; 
Bernarp P. Scarrercooo. 


(cliv. 317).—So far I have met with no 
case of a Huguenot family returning to 
France. It must not be forgotten that the 
Refugees, as against the emigrés, a term 
usually applied to the Roman Catholics, who 
fled at the Revolution in 1793, remained for 
a long while in the various countries, where 
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they took refuge, hoping to see a truce to the | 
persecution of those of their faith. The last | 
Protestant minister in France to be appre- 
hended was in 1773; the last galley-slave was | 
yeleased in 1769, but in the next century | 
there was the outbreak at Nismes. By the 
time active persecuton had ceased, the Hugue- | 
not families had become citizens in the places 
where they had settled, and the later genera- 
tions linked by marriage to the native born | 
families of that country. Hence the desire | 
for return had passed, and the only interest, 
maybe, would be to visit the ancient family 
estate or town. The difference in faith was 
intolerant even so late as Victorian days, and 
it therefore seems improbable that any 
family, as such, returned to France to take 
up residence and occupation there. 

Possibly ‘‘E’’ knows of instances, as he 
frames his query so, and in that case I should 
be glad to have the names, 

W. H. Mancuee. 
BARBON (cliv. 297, 338). — My thanks to 
Mr. Askew, although I fear the solitary 
instance he mentions does not place Barbon 
as an English family. As spelt, it does not 
sem English, and names approximating to 
it, Bardon, Bardyn, are given in the Returns 
of Aliens (Henry VIII to James 1). It seems 
curious that Smiles should have made the 
reference he did without some _ knowledge, 
and the interment in the Huguenot Ceme- 
tery would place that person, at any rate. as 
connected with a Huguenot family. My | 
query, of course, is directed at including the 
builder of so many places in London and | 
Westminster—Nicholas Barton. 
W. H. Mancuee. 


IR WALTER RALEIGH AND BRIX- 

TON (cliv. 297, 337).—There are three 
deeds relating to a Surrey manor in which 
the Raleigh family were concerned, which 
belong to Mr. William Minet, F.s.a., Minet | 
Library, Camberwell. It is not one of the 
Surrey manors mentioned by your correspond- 
ent, but a summary of these deeds might 
interest him :— | 


Admission: Manor of  Ravensburie: 
15 May, 1610: Court Baron of Francis 
Carew, before John Hazoarste, Steward: 


Admits Elizabeth Rawleigh (sic), Walter. 
Rawleigh junior and Carew Rawleigh tenants | 
of two houses and land (60 acres) within the 
said manor on surrender of Margaret Hasel- | 
rige, 

Indenture: 21 March, 1616: Articles of | 
Agreement between Walter Ralegh (sic), son | 
of Sir Walter Ralegh, Knight, and Thomas. 
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Plumer, Edmond Plumer, George Freeman, 
Ambrose Wheeler, and Garshon Manuynge: 
Covenants that the sum of £400 balance of 
purchase money of property, situate within 
the manor of Ravensburie in the county of 
Surrey, consisting of messuage with appur- 
tenances and sixty acres of Jand, shall be 
retained by the purchaser, said T. Plumer, 
to guarantee peaceable possession. 

Surrender: Manor of Ravensburie in 
Mitcham, Surrey: 2 August, 1638: Court 
Baron of Nicholas Carew (otherwise Throck- 
morton) Lord of the Manor: Thomas 
Phimey surrenders a messuage and sixty acres 
of land situate within the said manor and 
lately purchased of Walter Rawleigh (sic) 
and Elizabeth his wife and of Carew Raw- 
leigh his son and heir: Witness: Edward 
Harris, Steward. 

G. W. Wricut. 


During the eighties of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when there was a question of trans- 
forming Raleigh Hall and the grounds at 
Brixton Hil] into a public park, there was a 
legend in the district that the house was the 
veritable residence of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and that Queen Elizabeth came up in a barge 
along the River Effra to see him. The 
Greenwich cloak incident was also stated to 
have occurred there. But this was ‘ ex- 
ploded’’ by a writer in a local newspaper. 
who pointed out that it was a descendant of 
a cousin of Sir Walter who built the house 
at a much later date. There were no houses 
of any kind on the site, he likewise stated, in 
the Tudor and early Stuart periods. The 
last owner-oceupier of Raleigh Hall was the 


| late Mr. Alexander MacArthur, the brother 


of the well-known Lord Mayor of London, 
who resided nearly opposite at the corner 
house adjoining Corpus Christi Catholic 
Church. The scheme of Raleigh Hall and 
grounds as a public park was subsequently 
abandoned in favour of the present Brockwell 
Park. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


NDEPENDENT MINISTERS IN LAN- 

CASTER (cliv. 333).—1. The ‘ British 
Cyclopoedia of Biography’ states in regard 
to George Burder, that this eminent dissent- 
ing minister was born in 1752, and after 
receiving a good theological education was 
for more than twenty years, pastor of an 
He 
afterwards officiated for many years at a 
chapel in Fetter Lane, and employed much 
of his time gratuitously as Secretary to the 
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London Missionary Society. He was the | 
author of a great many theological works, 
and one of the Kditors of the Kvangelical 
Magazine. He died at the residence of his 
son in Brunswick Square, May 29, 1832. 

I learn from another source that he was 
pastor of the Congregational Church at | 
Lancaster prior to going to Coventry, and 
that he was the chief founder of the Religious 
Tract Society in 1799, and of the British and | 
Foreign Bible Society in 1804. His Memoirs | 
were writen by H. F. Burder in 1833, and | 
Cobbin in 1856. | 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

22, Alexandra Place, Oban, Argyllshire. 

“GMOND HALEY, IN ROME (cliv. 334). | 
4+ —Does not “Egmond Haley ”’ suggest | 
Edmund Halley, the English astronomer, 
of Halley’s comet fame? Halley was travel- 
ling in Italy 1681-2, with his college friend | 
Nelson, and visited Rome, for he left Nelson | 
there when he started on his return to Eng- | 
land in 1682. 


Rory FLercuer. 


Surely this is Edmund Halley (1656-1742), | 
the astronomer and friend of Newton. Ac- 


cording to the ‘ D. N. B.’ he spent 1681 in | “a 


Italy. 
F.P.W. | 
YRAGER (cliv. 299, 539).—The origin of | 
this family name is without doubt from 

the German name of Prague: Prag. The 
inhabitants of this town are in German called 
‘*Prager.’? The Czech form of this name is 
‘“Prazsky.’’ A few years ago there was on 
the Czech theatre at Olomouc an actor whose 
name was Prager; but his nom d’artiste was | 
Prazsky. 








Orro F. Basier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
The name might mean in German an inhab- 
itant of Prague. (This would be Prager, | 
not Prager). 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. | 
T. TWINNELL (cliv. 334).—No saint of | 
this name is known. This place-name in | 
Pembrokeshire is thought to be a corrupt form | 
of the name of St. Winwaloe or Winwaloc, | 
Abbot, of the sixth century, whose feast is | 
kept on March 3. More than one Cornish | 
church bears his name. Winwaloe was Abbot | 
of a monastery at Landevenec, near Brest. 
Rory FLetcuer. 
JSE OF WHALEBONE AS A CREST 


(cliv. 317, 358).—In the millinery trade 
an “aigrette’’ or tuft was formerly (and 








may be still) made from frayed-out whale. 
bone. This was pointed out to scrupulous 
customers who would not buy the real egret 
plumage. 
Brushes are made in this way; was not 
this the principle of the knight’s tuft? 
JuLian Parsoy, 
'ALBOT OF DRAYTON (cliv. 334). — In 
“Taunton Wills’ is an entry: “ Robert 
Talbott, gent., Drayton,’’ will dated 1711, In 
a Parliamentary Survey, 1649, the name als 
occurs in association with the tenancy of 


| premises belonging to the Vicarage of Ilmin- 
| ster. 


Perhaps these references may be useful 
to J. C. T. 
W. G. Wit1Is Watson. 


NtHE BLIND MEN AND THE ELEPHANT 

(cliii. 425, 467; cliv. 139).—This occurs 
in the Uddna, a canonical Buddhist Scripture. 
It was translated by General D. M. Strong 
(London: Luzac & Co., 1902). It is also in 


| the Jataka Book, translated by the Cambridge 
| Pali scholars. 


ArBertT J, Epmunns, 
Cheltenham, Penn., U.S.A. 
USSLE-CAP” (cliv. 164, 335). — 
““ Hussle-cap,’’ or ‘‘ Hustle-cap,” was 
a form of pitch-and-toss, in which the coins 
were ‘‘ hustled,” or shaken together, in a cap 
before being tossed. It was more of a boys 
game, and the coins were usually half. 
pennies. 


If the reference at ante p. 164 is read with 
this explanation in mind, it will be seen that 
the resort to this method of electing a curate 
from two rivals for the post, was purely an 
election by chance, just as to-day many dead- 
locks are solved by the spin of a coin. Ob 
viously there would be no special point in the 
coins being gold pieces, nor could this method 
of electing a curate be called a ‘‘ custom,” 
though many similar ‘‘ties’’ in ordinary 


| everyday life were probably settled in such 


a manner. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ARLEY v. BARNET  (cliv. 333).—The 
following taken from ‘ The Annals of the 
Parish of Whickham,’ William Boum 


(1902) may be helpful to V. H. 


1830. February 26. At the Spring Assizes at 
Durham, John Barnet, of Dunston, a clerk 
in his Majesty’s Customs, was tried for forging 
a document purporting to be a codicil to the 
will of the Rev. John Barnet, of Dunston 
Lodge, and late curate of St. Nicholas 2 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Mr. Barnet was ae 
quitted; but the codicil being admitted to be 
a forgery, the property devolved to General 
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Marley, a descendant of the Marleys of Dun- 
ston ge. In regard to the trial and ac- 
quittal of Mr. Barnet, the Tyne Mercury has 
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the following :—‘‘ Mr. Barnet’s trial at Dur-. 


ham created a great interest in this town 
(Newcastle) and neighbourhood. On_ Friday 
evening, the coaches from the south were 
looked for by numbers of persons, all anxious 
to hear the result. His acquittal appeared to 
give general satisfaction, and the several 
coaches as they arrived with the news were 
loudly cheered. On Saturday evening as_ Mr. 
Barnet was proceeding in a chaise from New- 
castle a large body of keelmen from Dunston 
and its vicinity stopped him at Tyne Bridge, 
and taking the horses out, they drew him 
home in triumph, preceded by flags and loud 
huzzas. 

There was a tract dealing with this trial 
published in Newcastle in 1830, a copy of 
which is in the Gateshead Public Library. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
EFERENCE WANTED (cliv. 335). — The 
Latin words which E. R. quotes are 


found in the compilation known as the ‘ Flores 
historiarum,’ attributed at one time 
imaginary Matthew of Westminster; ‘ Aetas 
quinta,’ cap. vil. p. 32, in the Frankfort ed. 
of 1601, and vol. i. p. 66 in H. R. Luard’s 
edition in the Rolls series :— 

“Qui cum vicesimum ageret aetatis annum, 
regnum adorsus est expugnare Persarum, 
habens in exercitu peditum triginta milia et 
equitum quatuor milia quingentos; et horum 
agminum ordines nemo nisi sexagenarius duxit, 
et si principia castrorum cerneres, senatum te 
cernere, non militiae duces, existimares.”’ 

The army is that of Alexander the Great, 
and the account is in the preliminary sketch 
of the history of the world from the Creation 
which mediaeval chroniclers loved to prefix to 
their narratives of more recent events. But 
the passage is not original. The same de- 
scription of Alexander’s army is in the 
‘Chronica Majora’ of Matthew Paris, vol. i. 
p. 62 of Luard’s Rolls edition of M.P., and 
whoever was responsible for the early part of 
the ‘Chronica majora,’ was indebted to Hugo 
de §. Victore, who in his ‘ Excerptiones 
Priores,’ v. 6, to which Luard refers, has the 
same words, the only real difference being that 
Hugo writes “ut . . . cerneres”’ instead 
of et. The twelfth century Hugo, in his turn, 
drew, directly or indirectly. from Justinus’s 
‘Historiae Philippicae,’ XI. vi. 6, to quote 
only the words corresponding to E. R.’s pass- 
age : 

“Ordines quoque nemo nisi sexagenarius 
duxit; ut, si principia castrorum 


to an! 


cerneres, | 


senatum te alicuius priscae rei publicae videre | 


diceres.” 

And here we lose the trail, for the Universal 
History of Trogus Pompeius which Justinus 
confessedly abridged in his own work, has not 
come down to us. 

Epwarp Bensty. 


| 
| 
| 
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The Library. 

The Seege or Batayle of Troye. By Mary 
Klizabeth Barnicle. (Humphrey Milford for 
the Early English Test Society. £1 5s. net). 

QF the four MSS. of this Middle English 


_ Yomance which have come down to _ us, 
Miss Barnicle prints the Lincoln’s Inn, Eger- 





| ton and Arundel side by side in an opening, 


and the Harley (which has already been 
printed twice—by Zietsch and by Wager) as 
an appendix. ‘he Egerton and Arundel are 
now in print for the first time; the Lincoln’s 
Inn manuscript was printed side by side with 
the Harley by Zietsch. The date of the 
original has been put during the first quarter 
of the fourteenth century, from considerations 
first, of the metre and secondly, of the defensive 
armour and weapons described in the poem. 
Miss Barnicle sets out the second consider- 
ation with great care and abundant annota- 
tion. The Harley, the latest to be written, of 
our four MSS. departs in many places and 
in several ways from the others, but Miss 
Barnicle argues, and we think rightly, that 
these differences do not point to a separate 
derivation from some subordinate original for 
the three earlier versions, but rather to some 
inventiveness of mind and impatience of mere 
copying on the part of the Harley scribe. 
His work is in a small quarto volume, de- 
corated with illuminated capitals, beautifully 
written, and obviously intended to be read; 
and the same may be said of the Arundel MS, 
also beautifully illuminated and forming part 
of a large book. But the other two are un- 
decorated copies, done in a rapid hand and on 
small leaves, the Lincoln copy especially so, 
with its narrow oblong shape (Miss Barnicle 
compares it to a butcher-boy’s order-book) and 
its narrow margins. These, we are to believe, 
are minstrels’ copies, meant for hard use, books 
meant not to be read but to be sung from— 
and which perhaps have actually been used by 
minstrels. 

The romance itself goes very gallantly, and, 
more than most such mediaeval productions, 
defies cold print and contrives to sing itself 
to the inward ear. It seems strange that, 
with the revival of so many old forms of 
amusement, no one has thought of reviving 
the old minstrel entertainment. The Seege of 
Troye would be suitable for such an experi- 
ment. 

Miss Barnicle discusses very well the topics 
of language and sources, giving in a second 
appendix a good account of the epitomes of the 
story of Troy ascribed to Dares and Dictys, 
and of the ‘ Roman de Troie.’ 


Wordsworth in Early American Criticism. 
By Annabel Newton. (University of Chicago 
Press. 12s. 6d. net). 

E best part of this book is the sketch of 
American culture in the first half of the 
nineteenth century—summing up the craving 
for excitement—childish excitement; the 


lachrymose sentimentality; the Puritan view 
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of life; the slavish dependence, in literature, 
upon England; and in it all the sturdy belief 
in the value of the individual man and woman. 
For all this instructive and _ entertaining 
examples are supplied, and the bearing of it 
on the failure to appreciate Wordsworth is 


made very clear. This part of the book, 
though, is not without its faults, and ‘the 
faults are intensified as we go on. A‘ chiet 


one is the dull, careless, prolix English style. 
How can any one with the slightest feeling ‘for 
style have passed such a_ sentence as: 
“ America’s delight in graveyard poetry was 
an aspect of sentimentalism of Mrs. Hemans’s 
poetry?” How can any one acquainted, as 
Miss Newton evidently is, with much fine 
English prose, not require of himself some 
little more force, compactness and ‘colour? 
The fact is that the subject has not in it 
enough to make more than a tolerable essay. 
Neither adverse nor favourable criticism of 
Wordsworth in America during the period 
before 1860 had anything to mark it off from 
contemporary criticism in England. What 
Emerson or Lowell said about him 
valuable as throwing light on themselves than 
as interpretation of Wordsworth. 

We should guess, nevertheless, from the col- 
lection of material she has made, and from its 
arrangement, that Miss Newton is a com- 
petent researcher: and we think that if, when 
making future books, she can persuade a 
friend who knows how to write to use her 
with a little wholesome severity, she will by 
and by produce something both fitly propor- 
tioned and readable. 


How Shakespeare ‘ Purged’ Jonson. A Pro- 
blem Solved. By Arthur Gray. (Cambridge. 
Heffer and Sons. 2s. net). 


is more | 


; Katha Sarit Sagara with 


[HE solution proposed by the Master of Jesus | 


College to the problem of Shakespeare’s 
* purging ” of Jonson is that the portraiture 
(one hardly can call it caricature) of Jonson 
as Jaques in ‘As You Like It’ constituted the 
purge. 
that derived from the date. ‘The return 
from Parnassus, or the Scourge of Simony ’ 
where, in the fourth act, is the passage about 
the “pestilent fellow” Ben Jonson having 
been given a purge by “our fellow Shake- 
speare,” was acted at Christmas or New Year 
1601/2. Then, some play of Shakespeare’s acted 
before that date must contain the “ purge”’; 
and by a process of exhaustion we soon arrive 
at, ‘ As You Like It.’ Jaques, in that function, 
certainly to us seems to imply very mild 
treatment, quite in the character of “ gentle ” 
Shakespeare; and Shakespeare’s share in the 
acting, less than two years later, of ‘ Sejanus ” 
shows that it was not felt by Jonson to be un- 
pardonably offensive. 
minds us, we do not know what the actors 


made of Jaques; the cathartic quality of the | 


The strongest argument in favour is; 


Yet, as Mr. G - | 
gt age Pcl the numbers of the series, volume, and page 


part may have been their contribution. Other | 


points made are the incidental position 


of | 


Jaques in the play; the unconventionality of | 





Shakespeare’s pastoral people—a laugh, 
insipidity of the pastoral plays: in vogy 
Jenson’s among them; the touches of chag 
and circumstance in Jaques which bear: 
spondence with Jonson; and-:some - implied 
suggestions for and: criticism .of:.contem: 
comedy in the play. Mr. Gray’s: theory: 
corroboration in what is known about: the date 
of ‘As You Like It ’—directéd sto. be “ staied” 
in 1600—and, if aceepted, will ‘in ‘its turn help 
to fix the date of the play, which: must then 
be later than the appearance of ‘ Every May 
out of his Humour’ towards the end of 1599, 
In the course of illustrating the main theme 
this essay brings forward many -- interestj 
suggestive remarks on collateral matters, 
BooksELuer’s Catatocue.’ ‘ 

Mr. Tuomas Tuorp, of Guildford, puts two 
very good items in the forefront of- his Cata. 
logue No. 390: a first edition of ‘ Alice’s Adyen- 
tures in Wonderland ’ and 54 vols., all first edi. 
tions, of the works of Anthony Trollope; the 
price of the former is £100; of the latter, £13, 
Thirty-four Acts of Parliament of the eigh- 














teenth century for two or three shillings apiece 
may be of interest to some readers. ere are 
three copies of Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ (1739. 


1775), the best—containing the pedigrees and 
lists of subscribers which collectors look for— 
is priced £18 10s.; and we noticed also Hyton’s 
‘Shropshire’ (1854-60: £30), and Atkyns’s 
‘Gloucestershire,’ a second edition, extended by 
insertions to 3 vols. (1768: £27). Here are also, 
offered for £65, 119 vols. of the Harleian 
Society’s Publications, and other interesting 
items are, Purcell’s ‘ Orpheus Britannicus’ 
(1706: £7 7s.); the recent privately printed 
translation by C. H. Tawney of Somadeva’s 
Introduction and 
Notes by Norman Penzer (£21); Shoberl’s ‘ The 
World in Miniature’ (43 vols., in 22: £60); 
and Planché’s ‘Cyclopedia of Costume’ 
(1876-79: £5 10s.). Under ‘ Dickens’ are first 
editions of ‘Master Humphrey’s Clock’ ({ 
5s.); ‘ David Copperfield ’ (£2 15s.), and ‘ Oliver 
Twist ’ (£3 15s.). Mr. Thorp has also a six- 
teenth century MS.—‘ Reformationsordnung des 
K6énigreichs Béhmen,’ written on 316 leaves, 
for which he is asking £8 8s. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article to which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 


at which the contribution in question is to be 
found. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 





' Printed and Published by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at_their Offices, 20, High Street, 
High Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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